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scientific spirit, namely, the importance which it
attaches to a right comprehension of the practicable.
The scientific view is sometimes described as fatal-
istic. A genuine scientific theory implies a true
estimate of the great forces which mould institutions,
and therefore a true apprehension of the limits within
which they can be modified by any proposed change.
We all remember Sydney Smith's famous illustration,
in regard to the opposition to the Reform Bill, of
Mrs. Partington's attempt to stop the Atlantic with
her mop. Such an appeal is sometimes described as
immoral. Many politicians, no doubt, find in it an
excuse for immoral conduct. They assume that such
and such a measure is inevitable, and therefore they
think themselves justified for advocating it, even
though they hold it to be wrong. Indeed, I observe
that many excellent journalists are apparently unable
to perceive any distinction between the assertion
that a measure will be passed, and that it ought to
be passed. Undoubtedly, if I think a measure unjust,
I ought to say that it is unjust, even if I am sure
that it will nevertheless be carried, and, in some
cases, even though I may be a martyr to my opposi-
tion. If it is inevitable, it can be carried without my
help, and my protest may at least sow a seed for
future reaction. But this is no answer to the argu-
ment of Sydney Smith when taken in a reasonable